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PAUL THOMSEN. 

Paul Thomsen, labor delegate on the French 
mission to Australia, returns to France this week 
with the body of his chief, Albert Metin, who 
was stricken with apoplexy and died soon after 
his arrived here. Mr. Thomsen is the legal ad- 
viser and secretary of “l’Union des Syndicats de 
la Seine,” which includes Paris. He is a wood- 
carver by trade and has served the labor move- 
ment of France in many capacities, some of which 
have sent him abroad for years in the interest 
of labor. He does not speak English, wherefore 
he had to have an interpreter when he addressed 
the Labor Council last Friday evening. The ap- 
plause which greeted his utterances as trans- 
lated to the audience showed how well the au- 
dience and the speaker were in sympathy on the 
great questions of our time. In private conver- 
sation Mr. Thomsen stated that before the war 
the Federation of the Seine numbered 150,000 
members, now reduced by the ravages of war to 
about 75,000. The population of Paris, once so 
gay, and so similar to that of San Francisco, is 
now seemingly the most serious one can find. It 
looks almost as if the younger generation of men 
had totally disappeared in France. All must 
serve in the army, the agricultural laborers ob- 
taining only furloughs in order to help out at 
certain seasons of the year, when they can be 
spared from the trenches. The French mechan- 
ics obtain good wages, but the unskilled do not 
receive wages commensurate with the high in- 
crease in the cost of living. However, they are 
of a: proud race, and bear their burden uncom- 
plainingly. American labor could do no better 
work in this war than by giving, out of their 
abundance, something for the poorer and often 
homeless children and aged people of France. 
They will not ask for aid, but they certainly 
need assistance. The wounded and cripples are 
so numerous that one does not know how to 
take care of them all. To the few who met and 
could communicate with Mr. Thomsen this week, 
he appears to be a man of keen insight and de- 
voted to the finest ideals for the service of labor. 

Mr. John O’Connell of the San Francisco La- 
bor Council has sent to Mr. Thomsen the follow- 
ing letter: 

“San Francisco, Cal., August 20, 1918. 
“M. Paul Thomsen, Secretaire au Conseil Judi- 
ciarie des Syndicats de la Seine, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, California. 

“Dear Brother Thomsen: On behalf of the 
San Francisco Labor Council I desire to extend 
to you our heartfelt thanks for your splendid 
oration delivered to the delegates assembled in 
the Auditorium of the Labor Temple last Friday 
evening. The words expressed by you will do 
much to elevate and educate the workers gener- 
ally. We have had many men of a representative 
character address our Council but none who de- 
livered a message like yours or whose words 
will have such a lasting effect. 

“It was with much regret that we learned 
from you the conditions of the people in your 
beloved France. You may rest assured that we 
will take cognizance of what you said and will 
do everything possible to alleviate and comfort 
the stricken people of your republic. 

“American workingmen have not forgotten the 
many things France has done to assist our gov- 
ernment in establishing itself among the nations 
of the earth, and they are behind America in the 
task of sending men and money abroad in order 
to defeat autocracy and establish democracy and 
liberty in the world for all time to come. 
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“As you return home, you take with you the 
kindliest feelings of our people, and may assure 
the workers of France that organized labor of 
San Francisco will do everything within its 
power to assist them. 

“Believe me to be, fraternally yours, 

“JOHN A. O’CONNELL, 
“Secretary San Francisco Labor Council.” 
eS 
THE LIBERTY LOANS. 

The United States entered the war on April 6, 
1917. Eighteen days later by a practically unani- 
mous vote Congress passed the Liberty Loan 
Bond bill. 

On May 2d the First Liberty Loan was an- 
nounced, on May 14th the details were made 
public, and on the 15th the campaign began and 
closed one month later. The issue was for $2,- 
000,000,000, the bonds bearing 3% per cent inter- 
est and running for 15-30 years. The bonds car- 
ried the conversion privilege, entitling the holder, 
if he chose, to convert them into bonds of a 
later issue bearing a higher rate of interest. 
Four and a half million subscribers from every 
section of the country, representing every condi- 
tion, race, and class of citizens, subscribed for 
more than $3,000,000,000 of the bonds. Only 
$2,000,000,000 was allotted. 

The outstanding features of the First Liberty 
Loan were the promptness with which it was ar- 
ranged and conducted, the patriotism of the news- 
papers, banks, corporations, organizations, and 
people generally in working for its success, and 
the heavy oversubscription of more than 50 per 
cent. 

The Second Liberty Loan Campaign opened on 
October 1, 1917, and closed on October 27th. 
The bonds of this issue bear 4 per cent interest 
and run for 10-25 years. They carry the conver- 
sion privilege. It was announced that 50 per 
cent of the oversubscription would be _ taken. 
Nine million subscribers subscribed to $4,617,- 
532,000 of the bonds, an oversubscription of 54 
per cent. Only $3,808,766,150 of the bonds was 
allotted. 

This campaign was marked with the same en- 
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thusiastic support of the public as its predecessor. 
The labor and fraternal organization were espe- 
cially active in this campaign, and the women of 
the country did efficient organized work which 
greatly contributed to the success of the loan. 

The Third Liberty Loan campaign opened on 
April 6, 1918, one year exactly after our entrance 
into the war, and closed on May 4th. The bonds 
of this issue bear 414 per cent interest and run 
for ten years, are not subject to redemption prior 
to maturity, and carry no conversion privilege. 
The loan was announced for $3,000,000,000, but 
the right was reserved to accept all additional 
subscriptions. Seventeen million subscribers sub- 
scribed for $4,170,019,650 of the bonds, all of 
which was allotted. 

A great feature of this loan was its very wide 
distribution among the people and throughout the 
Union and the fact that the country districts 
promptly and heavily subscribed to the loan, in 
a great measure making up their quotas earlier 
than the cities. Secretary McAdoo pronounced 
this loan the soundest national financing. 

A little over a year ago there was some 300,000 
United States bondholders; there are now some- 
where between 20,000,000 and 25,000,000. Awak- 
ened patriotism has made the American people a 
saving people, a bond-buying people. The effect 
of the Liberty Loans on the national character, 
on our national life, on the individual citizen and 
our home life is immeasurable—of incalculable 
benefit. Not less incalculable is their effect on 
the destiny of the world as our ships plow the 
seas and our men and material in Europe beat 
back the Hun. 

The Fourth Liberty Loan campaign will begin 
Saturday, September 28th, and close October 19th. 
No American doubts its success. No good Amer- 
ican will fail to contribute to its success. The 
blood of our men fallen in Europe calls to us; our 
answer must be and will be worthy of them and 
our country. 

Se 

This would be a happier world if it were as 
easy to make light of our own troubles as of 
other people’s. 
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C. C. YOUNG 


THE ONLY CANDIDATE FOR THE 


OFFICE OF 


WHO VOTED FOR THE 


ANTI-INJUNCTION BILL 


Compare his labor record with that of other 
candidates for the office, as contained in ‘‘Re- 
port on Labor Legislation and Labor Record 
of Senators and Assemblymen,”’ issued August 
28, 1917, by the State Federation of Labor, and 
signed by the Executive Council and by Daniel 
C. Murphy, President, and Paul Scharrenberg, 
Secretary. 
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MUST HAVE HEALTH INSURANCE. 
By Richard Caverly. 

Among other special benefits to industry of 
health insurarice, according to the Federation of 
New York’s report, are securing maximum, sus- 
tained output through the increased efficiency of 
healthy workers; reducing the high cost of labor 
“turn over” due to sickness; enhancing the phy- 
sical vigor of the labor population by adequate 
maternity care; bringing about “health first,” as 
workmen’s compensation resulted in “safety first” 
because of the financial incentive to adopt meas- 
ures of prevention; insuring sound, business-like 
management of the sick fund, placing the health 
insurance work “beyond the reach of politicians 
as well as beyond the commercial manipulations 
of insurance company agents”; and relieving en- 
lightened, humane employers from heavier bur- 
dens than are now assumed by indifferent em- 
ployers. 

The workmen’s health insurance will strengthen 
American employers in meeting the keen world 
competition after the war and aid in the conser- 
vation of the nation’s available labor power, 
whose efficiency is made vitally necessary by the 
present emergency, is the conclusion of the New 
York State Federation of Labor in a printed re- 
port on “Health Insurance Advantages to Indus- 
try,” issued from the office of Secretary Edward 
A. Bates. Says the report: 

“Health insurance, mutually managed and mu- 
tually supported at actual cost under the super- 
vision of the State will be—even more than work- 
men’s compensation is—a benefit to the em- 
ployees and we do not hesitate to add that if em- 
ployers will show a spirit of co-operation, health 
insurance will soon be recognized as equally 
beneficial to industry.- We believe, further- 
more, that most friction resulting in open hos- 
tility between workmen and their employers 
might be removed ‘at the source’ if there were 
more just such opportunities for workmen and 
their employers to consult together over such 
matters of common interest as the conservation 
of the health and efficiency of the workers.” 

Do you really think you can afford to pay for 
health insurance. Well, we are sorry for you, 
but the fact is that you must either pay for tak- 
ing out insurance or else pay dearer for not tak- 
ing it out. That is the law of life. We do not 
make the law. We merely state it. You have 
to pay anyhow, and the only question for you to 
decide is what you will have for your payment— 
security or insecurity. 

If you take out a health policy it may cost you, 
say, about 2 per cent per month on the capital 
sum assured. Do you really think you cannot 
afford to pay that amount? Perhaps you cannot, 
but look at what the want of the insurance is 
going to cost you. In the shape of worry to 
yourself and in the shape of probable want and 
hardship to those who are dear to you, it will 
cost you more than money can measure. When 
you have taken out a policy, you know exactly 
what your liability is to be every year; and that 
when you have discharged that liability, no fu- 
ture, however dark, can find you unprepared or 
can take away from you the cheering thought 
that your family is safe—to the extent of the 
insurance provision you have made for them. 
Don’t say you can’t afford health insurance, for 
that is as much as to say that you can’t afford 
to make a small sacrifice which prevents a much 
greater sacrifice and one infinitely less endurable. 

The average wage earner in the United States 
loses approximately nine days every year on ac- 
count of sickness. 

The total annual loss in wages and expenses 
for medical attention is $750,000,000. It has been 
conservatively estimated that the people in the 
United States spend annually $500,000,000 for 
medicines alone, and most of this is consumed 
haphazardly and not under the direction of a 
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physician. This would make an average of $5.00 
annual expense for medicines for each man, wo- 
man and child in the United States. 

These figures are the result of a study in a 
new field of industrial economics made by the 
Public Health Service for the Federal Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations, Every city and 
every town has its health department that oper- 
ates principally to prevent contagious and in- 
fectious diseases and to lower the death rate. 

This latest scientific investigation aims to get 


at the relation of good health to work out the . 


purely practical benefits resulting from a man 
being able to be on his job every day in good 
physical condition. It means not only more 
wages and less expense to him but it has an im- 
portant effect upon his productive capacity for 
the benefit of his employer. 

The greater part of the heavy tax of ill-health 
falls upon those workers who are least able to 
afford it. Dr. S. S. Warren, surgeon, United 
States Public Health Service, who made an inves- 
tigation of records of nearly a million workers, 
found sickness much more prevalent among low- 
paid workers than among those whose incomes 
are sufficient to provide sanitary housing, ade- 
quate food and pleasant surroundings in the home 
and the shop. 

In Great Britain there has been far wider in- 
quiry into this subject, and records have been 
kept for a number of years. 

The deductions and percentages of the Ameri- 
can inquiry are said to correspond closely with 
the foreign tabulation, showing that the estimates 
of losses made here are well grounded. 

It is not merely loss of wages and direct ex- 
pense of medical attendance that must be taken 
into consideration from an economic standpoint, 
impairment of the worker’s efficiency and the bur- 
den cast upon his family by sickness cannot be 
computed in dollars and cents. 

From the many statistics interesting deductions 
are drawn concerning industrial conditions. One 
conclusion is that fully one-half of the wage 
earners in this country do not receive income 
sufficient to maintain healthful conditions of liv- 
ing. Twelve per cent advance in average wages 
for all workers in manufacturing industry took 
place between the years 1909 and 1914, according 
to figures recently made public by United States 
Census Bureau. In 1909 the 6,516,046 wage earn- 
ers engaged in manufacturing received $3,427,- 
038,000 in wages—an average wage of $519 per 
year. In 1914 the 7,036,337 wage earners so en- 
gaged received $4,079,332,000 in wages— an aver- 
age of $580 per year. This was an advance of 
12 per cent in wages in five years. Of course, 
the various investigations made in this country 
have all tended to show that no family can live 
in anything approaching decency on less than 
$1000 a year, but perhaps a number of these 
workers didn’t have to support families. 

Still, the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics has just pointed out in its latest bulletin on 
retail prices has advanced from 1909 to 1918 about 
100 per cent. 

For these seven odd million workers, at least, 
facing a 100 per cent increase in food prices with 
about 25 per cent increase in wages, there seems 
no other conclusion than that they are worse 
off in 1918 than they were in 1909! 

It has never penetrated our consciousness that 
California may look to England for its system of 
health insurance. I am an Anglo-Saxon and I 
stand for the program of social insurance which 
Lloyd-George has fathered in England. In Eng- 
land since the national insurance act went into 
effect, and I know what it has done to decrease 
charity in industrial centers and what it has ac- 
complished in keeping the workers well and on 
the job. The only compulsory feature of the act 
is the tax. Amendment 26 is simply an enabling 
act which gives the Legislature the right to 
enact a health insurance bill if it sees fit, 
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TO THE YOUNG MEN OF CALIFORNIA. 

Read this statement of the War Department 
addressed “to the Young Men of America”: 

“How can I render the most valuable service 
to my country during the period of the war?” 
Every young man over 18 is asking himself this 
question. The War Department has just offered 
a new answer to the question. They say: “Enter 
college if you are fitted to do so or return to 
college if you are already enrolled and enlist in 
the Student Army Training Corps.” 

By enlisting in the Student Army Training 
Corps you will become a member of the United 
States Army. You will receive a uniform and 
be given military drill under officers detailed by 
the War Department. During the early part of 
your course you will receive 10 hours of military 
instruction a week, 6 of which will be drill, rifle 
practice, and other outdoor training, and four 
of which will be academic work, for which mili- 
tary credit is given, such as mathematics, English, 
foreign languages,-history, science, etc. You will 
be carefully rated both by the college authorities 
and by the military officers, who will help you 
to discover a special line of work either in the 
army or the industries and professions recog- 
nized by the War Department as_ essential 
to the war program for which you have the 
greatest capacity and preference. Later in your 
course you will have an opportunity to specialize 
in -a branch of training designed to fit you to 
become an officer of field artillery, medical, or 
engineer officer, an expert in some technical or 
scientific service, and so on. 

On reaching the age of 21 you must register 
with your local board. You may remain in col- 
lege until your call is reached under the selective- 
service law. At that time it will be decided 
whether you will be called immediately to active 
service-or whether you should remain in college 
to complete the course you are pursuing. The 
decision will depend upon the needs of the serv- 
ice and upon your achievements in your military 
work and in your studies as determined by the 
military officers at the college and by the college 
authorities. 

During the summer you will have an oppor- 
tunity to.attend a summer camp for intensive 
military training. Your traveling expenses to and 
from camp will be paid, and you will be on active 
duty under pay and subsistence by the War De- 
partment. As a member of the Student Army 
Training Corps, you will be subject to call to ac- 
tive duty at any time in case of emergency. If 
you desire to enter active service before complet- 
ing your college training, transfer to active duty 
may be arranged through military channels with 
the consent of the military officers at the college 
and of the college officials. It will be the policy 
of the Government, however, to allow you to 
remain in college until you reach the age of 21 
or until you complete your course. 

Previously there have been two methods by 
which a young man might enter the national. 
service. He might either enlist voluntarily as a 
private in the Army or a seaman in the Navy, 
or he might remain in civilian life until called 
to active service at the age of 21 under the 
selective-service law. The Student Army Train- 
ing Corps represents a third method of entering 
the service which has special advantages for 
young men fitted to go to college. 

For further information concerning the Student 
Army Training Corps apply to any college which 
you desire to attend, or to the Committee on 
Education and Special Training, War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

(Signed) C. E. RUGH, 
Chairman State Committee, University of Calif. 
————— 

A woman knows that she has had a glorious 
time by the way her heart throbs the next morn- 
ing— a man by the way his head throbs. 
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_ ANOTHER WOMAN TAKES OFFICE. 

Another woman executive has been appointed 
by Secretary of Labor Wilson in the War Labor 
Administration. This is Miss Florence C. Thorne 
of Washington and formerly of Hannibal, Mo., 
who for the past six years has been on the per- 
sonal staff of President Gompers as assistant 
editor of the “American Federationist,” the offi- 
cial organ of the American Federation of Labor. 
Miss Thorne will be assistant director of the 
Working Conditions Service in the Department 
of Labor, the function of which is to examine 
into the working conditions in the war industries, 
determine the standards which should be main- 
tained, and adopt rules and means of enforcing 
such standards, 

Grant Hamilton, formerly legislative chairman 
for the American Federation of Labor, is di- 
rector of the service, which will have offices in 
the Ouary Building, in Washington, together 
with several other new branches of the U. S. 
Labor Department. 

Miss Thorne, a member of the News Writers’ 
Union and of the executive board of the Wash- 
ington Committee of the National Women’s 
Trade Union League, is one of the increasing 
number of college women in the organized labor 
movement. By reason further of her exceptional 
experience at the editorial desk of the national 
organ of the United States, she has an equip- 
ment for her new position which is probably 
unique. She is a graduate of the University of 
Chicago, with two years to her credit also at 
Oberlin College, Ohio. Prior to that she was a 
high school teacher at her home in Hannibal, 
Missouri. It was through her graduate research 
work in economics, under the late Professor Rob- 
ert F. Hoxie, at the University of Chicago, that 
President Gompers recognized her abilities and 
offered her, in 1912, the assistant editorship of 
the “American Federationist.” In that capacity 
she has both edited and contributed articles and 
reports on labor conditions and labor questions 
which are of national and international bearing. 

The appointment of Miss Thorne to one of the 
most responsible executive positions in the War 
Labor Administration is regarded by women of 
organized labor as another significant recogni- 
tion by the Federal Government of the need for 
the expression of women’s point of view in the 
national labor policies, as well as for the work 
of their hands. At least four other women have 
recently been appointed to positions of such 
character—namely, Miss Mary Van Kleeck, chief 
of the Women-in-Industry Service, and Miss 
Mary Anderson, assistant chief; Miss Gertrude 
Barnum, assistant director of the new Inspection 
and Investigation Service; and Mrs. Margaretta 
Neale, the new chief of the Women’s Division of 
the United States Employment Service. 

— 
IFFLAND HERE. 

Charles Iffland, secretary of the International 
Union of Bakery and Confectionery Workers, has 
been in San Francisco during the past two weeks. 
On Friday evening last he addressed the meeting 
of the Labor Council and on Saturday evening 
he talked to Bakers’ Union No. 24 at its regular 
meeting. He reports that the International Un- 
ion is making steady and substantial progress in 
its efforts to unionize the baking industry of the 
country. 
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WELDING CONTEST AT PICNIC. 

F. H. Martin, holder of the Pacific Coast weld- 
ing championship, will compete with another 
welder from the Schaw-Batcher plant, not yet se- 
lected, at the picnic to be given by the Boiler- 
makers’, Iron Shipbuilders’, and Helpers’ Union, 
Local No. 6, September Ist, in Glen Park. Pat 
O’Halloran, chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, announces that several surprises awaits 
those that attend the union’s annual picnic, 
among which will be the welding contest, a tug- 
of-war between two teams, possibly the ones 
which opposed each other at the “Daily News” 
benefit Saturday night, and another riveting con- 
test between Jung and Brown. 

SS eee 
ALLIED PRINTING TRADES. 

James C. Dunn, president of the Allied Print- 
ing Trades Council, was elected to act as mar- 
shal of the printing trades’ division of the Labor 
Day parade. Mr. Dunn is now in Washington, 
D. C., attending the annual convention of the 
International Photo Engravers’ Union, of which 
he is vice-president. The unions parading are 
to choose the aides to the marshal. 

Geo. T. Koch, of Printing Pressmen’s Union 
No. 24, was elected vice-president of the Allied 
Printing Trades Council for the unexpired term, 
vice B. Donohue resigned. 

SSS 
ELECTRICIANS STRIKE. 

A strike of 200 electrical workers in Fort 
Worth, Tex., followed a refusal by the Texas 
Light and Power Company to consider the de- 


MOLDERS LOCKED OUT. 

At Knoxville, Tenn., with one exception every | by the noise it makes. 
local stove manufacturer has locked out employ- ———_-@___—_—__ 
ees who are members of Molders’ Union No, 
202. life.—Richter. 
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bringing the attention of his candidacy to others.” 
Jeremiah F. Sullivan, President of the San Francisco Bar Association, says: 


of Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of California.” 
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Cur tis D. Wilbur, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, 
announces his candidacy to succeed himself at the coming election. 


While on the Superior Bench Justice Wilbur not only performed the ordinary duties of 
a Superior Court Judge, but for ten years and a half, in addition to his other judicial duties, 
was Judge of the Juvenile Court. In an endeavor to solve the problems thus presented, 
Judge Wilbur in 1907 prepared and secured the passage of a law authorizing the payment 
to a destitute mother of an allowance for the care of her own children. Thus California 
paved the way for that type of legislation subsequently known as Mothers’ Pension Laws, and 
adopted by other States, following California’s lead. The Juvenile Court Laws of 1909 and 
1915 were framed by a committee of which Justice Wilbur was chairman, and these model 
laws owe their present form in no small degree to his labor. More than five thousand boys’ 
and a thousand girls’ cases came before Judge Wilbur, most of whom were saved to useful 
citizenship by the ministrations of the Juvenile Court Workers. For three years Judge Wil- 
bur had exclusive charge of the insane cases. Becoming thus interested in this problem, 
Judge Wilbur assisted in the organization of the California Psychopathic Association, of which 
association he has been president since its formation. With the hearty co-operation of the 
legislature. the judges and the county officials, this body was instrumental in securing much 
helpful legislation in the interests of the insane, the inebriate and the feeble minded. 
reports show the unparalleled fact that 60 per cent of those brought before the lunacy com- 
mission are saved from commitment by reason of the new scheme dealing with such cases. 
In addition to these humanitarian activities, Judge Wilbur has had a wide experience in all 


The 


Chas. S. Cushing, President of the State Bar Association writes of Justice Wilbur as fol- 


“I am entirely satisfied from the character, education, experience and standing of Jus- 
tice Wilbur that he is eminently fitted to fill the position of Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court. I confidently assert that no one will make a mistake who assists in electing him to that 


office at the coming election. I shall take great pleasure in supporting him, myself, and 


“His character, his capacity for work, his civic service and his judicial attainments were 
known throughout the State. Splendidly equipped, mentally, morally and physically, for the 
exacting requirements of service on the supreme bench, he has measured up to full size for 
the higher station. The lawyers of San Francisco and Northern California, generally, were 
well pleased with his appointment and better pleased With his work since he has been on the 
Supreme bench. We believe, and shall so advise our clients and neighbors, that Curtis D. 
Wilbur is a thorough lawyer, a conscientious man, a patriotic citizen, a good judge, with ripe 
experience, with judicial temperament, with proven possession of the qualifications that merit 
for him the confidence and the suffrage of his fellow citizens in his candidacy for the office 
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Prepare For Labor Day 


We Can Provide For Your Every Need 


As we manufacture absolutely the Best 


SHIRTS AND UNDERWEAR 


IN THE U.S. A. EVERY GARMENT BEARING THE UNION LABEL 
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WE SELL SHIRTS | COLLAR BUTTONS SOCKS 
q NIGHTSHIRTS = CUFF LINKS SUSPENDERS 
PAJAMAS = COOKS’ SUPPLIES GARTERS 
| F UNION COLLARS SUITCASES ARMBANDS 
f aS \. NECKWEAR WAITERS’ GOODS BAGS 
UNION LABEL UNDERWEAR BARBERS’ 
LABEL BELTS wv OVERALLS 
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Dress and Work Gloves 


Te i en 


ASK FOR THE CLERK’S UNION CARD EVERYWHERE 


Eagleson & Co. 


1118 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


ALSO LOS ANGELES AND SACRAMENTO 
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WILL C. WOOD. 

Labor is vitally interested in education. That 
goes without saying; for the children get through 
education an opportunity to win their way to the 
top rung of the ladder—an opportunity that in 
many cases the parents did not have. 

Our educational system in California is a 
state system. The official head of the schools 
of the State is the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. He establishes policies that have 
a direct bearing upon the lives of thousands of 
boys and girls throughout the State, and hence 
the selection of this official is of great impor- 
tance to the people of California. 

Will C. Wood, now State Commissioner of 
Secondary Schools, is a candidate for the office 
of State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
He is a young man, energetic and forceful and 
qualified by education and experience to carry 
on successfully the manifold duties of the office. 
He has proved by his record that he is a friend 
of labor. When he was City Superintendent of 
Schools of Alameda he ordered that none but 
union carpenters should be employed on the 
construction and the repair jobs of the school 
buildings. He was the author of the law pro- 
viding high school textbooks free after 1920 and 
optionally free before that year. 

Wood has appeared and spoken twice before 
the San Francisco Labor Council, making an 
excellent impression upon all who heard him. 

He has the good will and active support of 
such representative labor men as John O’Con- 
nell, Paul Scharrenberg, George A. Tracy and 
James McTiernan. 

As the office is non-partisan, Wood’s name will 
appear on all ballots. 

: ——————o>____—__. 

A man doesn’t always get what is coming to 
him. Very often things directed to him are de- 
livered to other parties. 
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ELECT FOURTNER JUSTICE OF PEACE. 

A. L. Fourtner is one candidate for the office 
of Justice of the Peace who is not associated with 
any other candidate and he is making a very suc- 
cessful independent campaign. He is unquali- 
fiedly against the principle of combination as is 
exemplified by the incumbent Justices of the 
Peace and believes in the democratic principle 
of each man having the courage, ability and 
strength to stand or fall on his own reputation 
and record in office. 

Mr. Fourtner is a native-born Californian, 
raised in San Francisco, a self-made man; promi- 
nently connected with many organizations and a 
successful practicing attorney for more than six 
years last past with established law offices in the 
Humboldt Bank Building. He is the only candi- 
date who is admitted to practice before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

He is and has been a member of the Musicians’ 
Union for more than eighteen years having 
joined at ‘the age of eighteen and has been their 
delegate. to the Labor Council; delegate to the 
State Federation of Labor 1917 and 1918; dele- 
gate to the American Federation of Musicians’ 
Convention at Chicago, 1918, and has held vari- 
ous offices in the Union and is and has been for 
more than six years last past the attorney for 
that organization. His ability and qualifications 
for the office he seeks are beyond question. His 
labor record warrants his getting every labor vote 
and the voters can make no mistake in electing 
him one of the Justices of the Peace at the Pri- 
mary next Tuesday. 
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DEATHS. 

These members of San Francisco unions have 
died during the past week: James Conroy of 
the marine cooks, John M. MacDonald of the 
carpenters, William Weldon and John T. Mc- 
Ginley of the bartenders. 


TO ORGANIZED LABOR: 


The Attention of LABOR UNION MEN and WOMEN is Called 


FOUR INCUMBENT SUPERIOR JUDGES 


MOGAN _ GRIFFIN 
GRAHAM COFFEY 


These FOUR JUDGES Have Been FAIR TO LABOR—FAITHFUL TO THEIR TRUST 


ARE ENTITLED TO YOUR SUPPORT 


To the Candidacy of the 


AND 


John A. O’Connell, Secretary Labor Council 
P. H. McCarthy, President Building Trades Council 
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Lawrence J. Flaherty, Business Agent Cement Workers’ Union 
Charles A. Nelson, President District Council of Carpenters 
Michael Casey 


AFFIRMS RIGHT TO ORGANIZE. 

The right of workers of ammunition plants 
to organize in trade unions and bargain collect- 
ively through chosen representatives is recog- 
nized in an award made public last Wednesday 
by the National War Labor Board at Washington. 
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Tivoli Opera House 


One Week—Sunday, August 25th. 
CHARLOTTE WALKER 
BSAA 


“JUST A WOMAN” 
MAE MARSH 


Se 
“MAD MONEY” 
The Big Tivoli Pipe Organ 
Played by 
Gordon Bretland and George Walsh 
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SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 
UNION-MADB 


CLOTHING 


Cer. 
Sixth & Warket 
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UNION WADE AND MADE HERE 
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—— STORES —— 
1126 Market 2640 Mission 
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Hon. Andrew J. Gallagher 
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HLaber Labor Clarion] 


Published Weekly by the 5S. F. Labor Council 


for each subscription. 
Single copies, 5 cents 


Changes of address or additions to 
unton’s mail lists must come through 
@ secretary of each erganization. 
embers are notified that this is 
obligatory. 


“Entered at postoffice, San Francisco, 
.» &8 second-class matter. 
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Office, 8. F. Labor Temple, 2940 Sixteenth St. 


Single Subscriptiens....$1.00 a year 
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Some of your hurts you have cured, 
And the sharpest you still have survived; 
But what moments of grief you endured 
From evils which never arrived. 
—Emerson, 
——— 

“Big Bill” Heywood and a hundred other won’t 
works were convicted in their trial in Chicago 
last week. The sentence will probably provide for 
terms in jail that will give the people of the coun- 
try a rest from the viciousness of this crowd, 
though others of their faith will probably flood the 
world with “for-the-Lord’s-sake-send-the-money” 
circulars for some time to come. 

Se 

President Wilson is being urged by thousands 
of: Porto Ricans to appoint George W. P. Hunt 
of Arizona as Governor of the island. The work- 
ers of Porto Rico have been shamefully treated 
in the past and they feel that if the President wiil 
appoint Hunt they can expect a square deal in 
the future. Governor Hunt’s record in Arizona is 
sufficient assurance of the fairness of the man and 
we hope President Wilson will heed the requests 
of the islanders. Hunt is a Democrat and there 
seems to be nothing in the way of his receiving 
the appointment. 

SS 

At a speech in Paris last Saturday Senator 
James Hamilton Lewis of Illinois, correctly ex- 
pressed the attitude of President Wilson, Con- 
gress and the American people with respect to 
the war aims of the United States. He said: 
“America will continue to fight for justice and 
liberty of the nations, with never a thought of 
compromise peace that would leave Prussia 
equipped for a return to the assault on the na- 
tions that entered the struggle to prevent Ger- 
many from demolishing France and Britain.” And 
we might add this further thought: America will 
fight to the end to make the entire world safe for 
democracy against the attempt of any nation to 
dominate another. 

ee 

The hunger riots in Japan are a fair index to in- 
dustrial conditions in that country. As a result 
of the great war that country is enjoying a degree 
of prosperity far ahead of that of any other coun- 
try in the world yet the workers are starving be- 
cause of the low wages paid by employers. The 
owners of war industries are rolling in wealth and 
luxury but refuse to pay even enough to keep the 
workers from absolute hunger. There is truly 
work for the trade union movement in Japan, but 
they are so very limited in their activities by 
governmental interference that the organizations 
are little more than benefit societies incapable of 
rendering real service to the workers. Democracy 
has not as yet struck Japan very forcibly, but the 
riots indicate that the people are becoming 
aroused. 
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Instability of the Drys 


Last February the dry forces of California held a conference and it was 
determined that all efforts should be concentrated on the ratification of the 
Federal Constitutional Amendment and that no support should be given to 
any other proposition dealing with the subject. However, certain recalcitrants 
among them decided that they would circulate initiative petitions for signatures 
to put a “bone dry” amendment on the ballot at the fall election in spite of 
the decision reached at the gathering in Fresno early in the year. The Secre- 


’ tary of State recently announced that enough signatures had been secured to 


put the proposition on the ballot, and now the Anti-Saloon League announces 
that it, too, has changed its policy and will support the “bone dry” amendment 
at the November election. All prohibition fanatics seem to be alike. They 
are like babies with toys, changing all the time. They never know one hour 
what they will do the next. They have no stability, no determination, are 
wavering all the while, changing with every wind that blows, yet they have 
the temerity to ask the great mass of the people to support them in their mean- 
derings. 

Many of these creatures are frank enough to admit that prohibition of the 
liquor traffic is only the beginning of their program, and that when that has 
been accomplished they will next take up the question of prohibiting the manu- 
tacture, sale and use of tobacco products of all kinds and descriptions. 

Reports from the battlefields and hospitals of Europe are to the effect that 
the greatest comfort to the wounded soldier is the cigarette, that that is the 
first thing he asks for when brought into the dressing stations; yet these al- 
leged lovers of humanity would deny to the brave men who are offering their 
lives on the field of battle for their country and humanity, the poor consola- 
tion of a smoke in their hour of pain. 

There positively is no limit to the lengths these half-insane creatures will 
go in forcing their ideas and opinions upon others. Give them an inch and 
they will insist upon a mile. They have no regard for the desires or feelings 
of others, They are always right and can never be mistaken. 

Recently while on a short vacation trip in Sonoma county we came upon 
two old wineries established in the fifties. Men had gone out into the lonely 
mountains in the pioneer days and started vineyards on the hillside and strug- 
gled against the obstructions that nature had planted’in the way of men who 
would make the barren hills productive. In these lonesome, uninviting regions 
they built up, as the years passed, splendid fields of growing grapes, tunneled 
into the solid rock of the hills and created wine cellars that eventually fur- 
nished food and drink for the world and gladdened the hearts of millions. 
And now the prohibition advocates would put these men who have spent three- 
quarters of a century in lonesomeness and hard labor out of business over night, 
destroy the vineyards, make useless the great tunnels, buildings and equipment, 
and allow the hills to again revert to their former barren uselessness, because 
it is doubtful whether they are fit for anything but grape production. And 
all this for no purpose other than to satisfy the desires of meddlesome crea- 
tures who want to make the balance of society comply with their concepts of 
the proper way to live. 

Will the people of the State of California yield to the pleadings of these 
hypochondriacs and destroy their State and drive frugal, industrious citizens 
into poverty and ruin all to no purpose, because prohibition does not prohibit ? 
It only leads to secret and vicious practices. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


Arthur J. Balfour, British Foreign Secretary, 
said that all talk about bringing ideals home to 
the democracy of Germany and obtaining peace 
by inducing the German majority Socialists to 
change their opinions really brushed aside the 
true obstacle to legitimate peace, namely, that 
German militarism was based, not upon the ambi- 
tion of a few soldiers nor on the strictly military 
caste, but on the fact that German writers, profes- 
sors, men of theory and men of action, those en- 
gaged in commerce and in historical speculation, 
were all united in the theory that the true policy 
of any nation that wished to be great was the 
policy of universal domination. 


Because German submarines have been sinking 
a few boats on this side of the Atlantic there is a 
disposition on the part of some to assume that 
there is an increase in the total number of sink- 
ings. Such is not the case, however. British re- 
ports show a constantly decreasing tonnage being 
sent to the bottom and the belief is expressed that 
from now on they will grow rapidly less in num- 
ber and consequence because the Allied govern- 
ments, particularly the United States, are increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds their fleets of destroyers. 
The last German submarine has not been put out 
of commission but the danger point has long 
since been passed. 


War profiteers in 1917 were most numerous in 
business devoted to food production and distribu- 
tion, cotton and woolen manufacturing and deal- 
ing,:coal mining, iron, copper, aluminum and 
other metal production, and oil production and 
distribution, according to a Treasury analysis of 
income tax returns, Profiteering was by no means 
confined to big business. Small scale producers 
and dealers, in thousands of cases, reported pro- 
fits equal to the aggregate of from five to ten 
years’ earnings before the United States entered 
the war. A good deal of the increase in cost of 
living during 1917 was due to this cause, profiteer- 
ing or increasing the profits of business from 100 
to 3000 per cent. However, it is not true that all 
individuals in the same branch of trade or manu- 
facture made equally great profits. Lumber deal- 
ers, oil producers, meat packers, flour millers, and 
canners reported themselves leading in the indus- 
tries charged with profiteering. 


A gubernatorial candidate complains that the 
constitutional amendment providing for health in- 
surance in 180 words sets aside a great number of 
interfering constitutional provisions. But this is 
the usual method in the introduction of new sub- 
jects of legislation. The single-tax amendment 
wreaks havoc with the separation of state and 
local taxation and the carefully drawn constitu- 
tional provisions in regard to state revenues, and 
uses only 94 words to accomplish the revolution. 
The constitutional amendment against which the 
entire legal profession is in arms and prophesies 
legal chaos if it is adopted, S. C. A. No. 61, con- 
tains but 84 words. It is not the number of 
words used, but what words and how they are 
used that really counts. It is possible to repeal 
the entire constitution in less than a dozen words. 
And if it were done, we may rest assured that it 
would mean more than could be expressed in mil- 
lions of words. Words are important in the 
meanings and scope of their combinations. They 
are often more important than one generation of 
people can fathom as the American people have 
learned in the adoption of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. - 


WIT AT RANDOM 


A. E. Clark, editor of “The City Bulletin,” of 
Columbus, O., was with a friend who was cam- 
paigning for the Red Cross. The friend knocked 
at a door and a voice said, “Come in.” 

His friend tried the door, then shouted, “It’s 
locked!” 

“Come in,” repeated the voice, and the cam- 
paigner replied: 

“It’s locked.” 

“Come in.” 

“It’s locked.” 

At that point a woman put her head out of a 
window next door and said: 

“There’s no one at home. Yourre talking to the 
parrot.”—“Catholic Weekly.” 


The conversation turned to the subject of dam- 
age-suits, and this anecdote was recalled by Sena- 
tor George Sutherland, of Utah. 

A man in a Western town was hurt in a rail- 
road accident, and after being confined to his 
home for several weeks he appeared on the street 
walking with the aid of crutches. 

“Hello, old fellow,” greeted an acquaintaice, 
rushing up to shake his hand. “I am certainly 
glad to see you around again.” 

“Thanks,” responded the injured one. 
glad to be around again.” 

“I see you are hanging fast to your crutches,” 
cbserved the acquaintance. “Can’t you do with- 
out them?” 

“My doctor says I can,” answered the injured 
party, “but my lawyer says I can’t.”—“Philadel- 
phia Telegraph.” 
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“Agnes married a self-made man, didn’t she?” 
“Yes, but she has compelled him to make ex- 
tensive alterations.’—Boston “Transcript.” 


Lawyer — Are you aware, sir, that what you 
contemplate is illegal? 

Client—Certainly. What do you suppose I 
came to consult you for?—Boston “Transcript.” 


Mother—That young man of yours is simply 
impossible. He doesn’t like Shaw; he doesn’t like 
Ibsen; he doesn’t like Galsworthy. Whom does 
he like? 

Daughter (demurely) — Me.—Boston “Trans- 
cript.” 


“That new hired man seems to know a lot about 
agriculture,” remarked Mrs. Corntossel. 

“Yes,” replied her husband. “He talks so en- 
tertainin’ about it I’m kind o’ scared for fear he’s 
more of a lecturer than he is a farmer.” 


A physician passing a monumental granite shed 
called out: “Good morning, Mr. Jones. Hard at 
it, I see. I suppose you finish them as far as ‘In 
memory of,’ and then wait to see who wants a 
monument next?” “Well, yes,” replied the old 
man, “unless I hear somebody’s ill, and you’re 
attending them, then I keep right on.” 


“When I sing the tears come into my eyes. 
What can I do for this?” 

“Stuff cotton in your ears.’—Boston “Trans- 
cript.” 

In the last two weeks twelve men and four 
girls have been arrested in Coffeyville for fight- 
ing and “The Journal” fears a misconstruction has 
been placed, on the work-or-fight order—Kansas 
City “Star.” 


Creditor—You couldn’t ride around in your 
fine automobile if you paid your honest debts. 
Debtor—That’s so. I’m glad you look at in 


the same light that I do.”—Boston “Transcript.” 
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THE SIDEWALK BUNCH ON LABOR DAY. 
. Labor Day will soon be here, 
What are you going to do— 
Fall in and march behind the band 
With brothers good and true? 
Or will you join (and be a jay) 
The sidewalk bunch on Labor Day? 


Excuses now are being framed— 

At this time every year 

The same old plaintive wail goes up: 
“T cannot march, I fear.” 

But there he’s with (so blithe and gay) 
The sidewalk bunch on Labor Day. 


And when the boys go marching by 
And yell at him, “Fall in,” 

Of course, he feels like thirty cents 
And wears a sickly grin. 

A sample of (it’s sad to say) 

The sidewalk bunch on Labor Day. 


So if your union votes to march, 
Be manly, get in line; 
No self-respecting union man 
Will go around and whine. 
And don’t be one of (come what may) 
The sidewalk bunch on Labor Day. 
—tThos. H. West, in “Oregon Labor Press.” 
SS ae 
THE FLAG IS PASSING BY. 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky: 
Hats off! The flag is passing by! 


Blue and crimson and white it shines 

Over the steel tipped, ordered lines. 
Hats off! 

The colors before us fly; 

But more, the flag is passing by. 


Sea fights and land fights, grim and great, 
Fought to make and to save the State; 
Weary marches and sinking ships; 

Cheers of victory on dying lips. 


Days of plenty and years of peace; 
March of a strong land’s swift increase; 
Equal justice, right and law, 

Stately honor and reverent awe. 


Sign of a nation, great and strong, 

To ward her people from foreign wrong; 
Pride and glory and honor—all 

Live in the colors to stand or fall. 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums; 
And loyal hearts are beating high; 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 
—Selected. 
Se 
WILL “EXPERTS” SAVE US? 

The North Dakota Bar Association is willing 
to take over the legislative functions of that 
state and suggests that all proposed laws be sub- 
mitted to its committee for inspection and criti- 
cism. The committee will “oppose or aid in the 
passage of such laws so submitted or proposed.” 
The association believes that this will result 
in legislation that will stand judicial scrutiny. 
Trade unionists ask how this plan would work in 
the case of the Keating child-labor law, which 
was approved by Congress and its many lawyer 
members. When the law reached the United 
States Supreme Court it was declared void by the 
closest possible vote—5 to 4. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 


On the opening day of the Scranton conven- 
tion a cablegram was received from General Foch, 
commander of the Allied forces, in which he 
said: “The factory, like the trench, is a post of 
combat. The duty is not to abandon it before the 
enemy. My compliments to your union for hav- 
ing understood it so well.” 

Letters of congratulation and commendation 
were also received from many others, including 
President Wilson, Vice-President Marshall, Sec- 
retary of War Baker, Secretary of the Navy 
Josephus Daniels, Attorney-General Gregory, 
Secretary of Commerce Redfield, Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo, Secretary of Agriculture 
Houston, Cardinal Gibbons; Edward N. Hurley, 
chairman United States Shipping Board; Herbert 
Hoover, United States Food Administrator; H. A. 
Garfield, United States Fuel Administrator; for- 
mer President Theodore Roosevelt; former Pres- 
ident William H. Taft; B. L. Worden, National 
War Labor Board; Thomas J. Savage, National 
War Labor Board; Frank J. Hayes, president 
United Mine Workers and member National War 
Labor Board; F. J. Loree, National War Labor 
Board; John Mitchell, chairman New York State 
Industrial Commission; Chief Justice Fitzpatrick, 
Supreme Court of Canada; H. H. Ellis, Minister 
of Militia and Defense, Canada; T. W. Crothers, 
Minister of Labor, Canada; Charles J. Doherty, 
acting Prime Minister, Canada; Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court; Thomas A. Edison; Governor Anderson, 
of Idaho; Governor Bamberger, of Utah; Gover- 
nor Beckman, of Rhode Island; Governor Bickett, 
of North Carolina; Governor Boyle, of Nevada; 
Governor Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania; Governor 
Burnquist, of Minnesota; Governor Capper, of 
Kansas; Governor Cox, of Ohio; Governor Dor- 
sey, of Georgia; Governor Frazier, of North Da- 
kota; Governor Gardner, of Missouri; Governor 
Goodrich, of Indiana; Governor Gunter, of Col- 
orado; Governor Harrington, of Maryland; Gov- 
ernor Holcolm, of Connecticut; Governor Houx, 
Wyoming; Governor Hunt, of Arizona; Governor 
Lister, of Washington; Governor Lowden, of II- 
linois; Governor McCall, of Massachusetts; Gov- 
ernor Milliken, of Maine; Governor Norbeck, of 
South Dakota; Governor Philipp, of Wisconsin; 
Governor Rye, of Tennessee; Governor Stanley, 
of Kentucky; Governor Stewart, of Montana: 
Governor Williams, of Oklahoma; Governor 
Withycombe, of Oregon; Senator Borah, of 
Idaho; Senator Fletcher, of Florida; Senator 
Harding, of Ohio; Senator Johnson, of Califor- 
nia; Senator Kenyon, of Iowa; Senator King, of 
Utah; Senator Lenroot, of Wisconsin; Senator 
Lewis, of Illinois; Senator Lodge, of Massachu- 
setts; Senator Martin, of Virginia; Senator Mc- 
Cumber, of North Dakota; Senator New, of In- 
diana; Senator Norris, of Nebraska; Senator 
Owen, of Oklahoma; Senator Phelan, of Califor- 
nia; Senator Poindexter, of Washington; Senator 
Pomerene, of Ohio; Senator Reed, of Missouri; 
Senator Shafroth, of Colorado; Senator Shep- 
pard, of Texas; Senator Sherman, of Illinois; 
Senator Smith, of Georgia; Senator Smith, of 
Arizona; Senator Swanson, of Virginia; Senator 
Thomas, of Colorado; Senator Trummell, of 
Florida; Senator Warren, of Wyoming; Senator 
Watson, of Indiana; Senator Weeks, of Massa- 
chusetts; Senator Williams, of Mississippi; Sen- 
ator Wolcott, of Delaware; Representatives Aus- 
tin, of Tennessee; Barnhart, of Indiana; Carter, 
of Massachusetts; Clark, of Missouri; Cooper, of 
Wisconsin; Esch, of Wisconsin; Ferris, of Okla- 
homa; Gallagher, of Illinois; Graham, of Penn- 
sylvania; Husted of New York; Juul, of Illinois; 
Kelly of Pennsylvania; Little, of Kansas; Little- 
page, of Virginia; Meeker, of Missouri; Moores, 
of Indiana; Morgan, of Oklahoma; Nolan, of 
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California; Osborne, of California; Raker, of Cali- 
fornia; Reed, of West Virginia; Smith, of Michi- 
gan; Stephens, of Nebraska; Strong, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Temple, of Pennsylvania; Timberlake, of 
Colorado; Wood, of Indiana; the Associated 
Press; Joseph Blethen, of the Seattle “Times”; 
H. L. Bridgman, of the Brooklyn “Standard- 
Union”; Hilton U. Brown, of the Indianapolis 
“News”; R. A. Crothers, of the San Francisco 
“Bulletin”; Edwin A. Grosier, of the Boston 
“Post”; Allan B. Jaynes, of the Tucson “Citizen”; 
W. S. Jones, of the Minneapolis “Journal”; E. J. 
Lynett, of the Scranton “Times”; Arthur D. 
Marks, of the Washington “Post”; F. A. Miller, 
of the South Bend “Tribune”; D. B. Plum, of 
the Troy “Record”; John R. Rathom, of the 
Providence “Journal”; George M. Rogers, of the 
Cleveland “Plain Dealer”; Jason Rogers, of the 
New York “Globe”; Victor Rosewater, of the 
Omaha “Bee”; H. S. Scott, of the Detroit 
“News”; Don C. Seitz, of the New York “World”; 
Charles H. Taylor, of the Boston “Globe”; John 
K. Walbridge, of the “Saritogian”; Ervin Ward- 
man, of the New York “Sun”; L. A. Watres, of 
the Scranton “Republican”; Benjamin P. Moul- 
ton, president United Typothetae of America; 
William Green, chairman Closed Shop Division, 
United Typothetae of America; the Western 
Newspaper Union; the Blakeley Printing Com- 
pany, Chicago; the George H. Ellis Company, 
Boston; the Monotype Company; the Mayor of 
Montreal; St. Patrick’s Church, Montreal; Gen- 
eral War Time Commission of Churches; the 
American Red Cross; Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America; United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and. Joiners of America; In- 
ternational Association of Machinists; A. Bro- 
vitz, U. S. S. Iowa; printers aboard the U. S. S. 
Minneapolis, and the U. S. S. South Carolina; 
George W. Roberts, San Juan Hill, Santiago de 
Cuba. 


It required a supplement of twenty-six pages 
to the first day’s proceedings to print in full 
these letters. They will prove an interesting and 
important part of the current history of the 
International Typographical Union. 

George P. Sorenson, an enlisted apprentice, 
formerly engaged on the “Call-Post,” was taken 
from a troop train at Omaha and removed to a 
hospital, where he underwent an operation for 
appendicitis. News of his condition is not at 
hand. 

Copies of the new newspaper scale will be 
ready for distribution at next. Sunday’s meeting. 

The matter of electing delegates to the con- 
vention of the State Federation of Labor will be 
decided at the August meeting. 

C. S. Lamphere succeeds John McNeary as 
foreman of the “Examiner” composing room. 
Te is well known in San Francisco, having for- 
merly been foreman of the “Daily News.” For 
the last three years he had charge of the Chi- 
cago “American” and “Examiner” composing 
room. Before leaving Chicago the chapel passed 
the following resolutions by a unanimous vote: 

“Whereas, we are informed that C. S. Lam- 
phere, foreman of the Chicago ‘Herald and Ex- 
aminer and American’ chapel, has resigned that 
position; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That his uniform fairness and con- 
sideration for members of this chapel will always 
be remembered as a bright spot in our history, 
and it is with feelings of regret we learn of his 
action. We wish him every success in life and 
feel sure he will continue to make friends as he 
has in our midst; be it further 

“Resolved, That these resolutions be spread 
upon the minutes of this chapel and that an en- 
grossed copy thereof be presented to Mr. 
Lamphere.” 

The committee appointed at the last meeting of 
the union to arrange for our participation in the 
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coming Labor Day parade will make its report 
next Sunday. All the details have been perfected, 
and, judging from the favorable reports received 
from the chairmen of the different newspaper 
and job chapels throughout the city, the union 
will have occasion to feel proud of its large repre- 
sentation in the celebration. A strong effort has 
been made to learn the identity of all printers in 
the service of Uncle Sam, now stationed at any 
of the army or navy cantonments about the bay 
cities, and to get them to turn out with us in the 
parade. Circular notices, acquainting them with 
our wishes, have been sent to all the different 
places where soldiers and sailors are stationed. 

A band of twenty pieces has been engaged and 
every printer in line is to carry an American flag. 
Conveyances are to be provided for the older 
members of the union.as well as the lady mem- 
bers of the organization. A number of members 
owning automobiles have already donated the 
use of their machines for the occasion, and the 
committee will feel very grateful to any others 
who will do likewise. A telephone call to Secre- 
tary Michelson or President Tracy or a note 
dropped to headquarters, donating the use of ma- 
chines, will be surely appreciated. The union’s 
beautiful banner, which has not been seen in a 
public celebration for some time, and service flags 
showing the number of I. T. U. men now in the 
service, will head the marchers. 

The union has been assigned a place in the 
fourth division, and the members are to assemble 
at the corner of Market and Drumm streets. The 
parade is to start at 10:15 a. m. It is to be hoped 
that all who possibly can will be in line for the 
reason that the union decided to parade this year 
as evidence of the fact that its membership is 
solidly, behind the Government in the winning of 
the great European war. 

ee ee 
TO ACT AS MEDIATOR. 

Michael Casey, International Vice-President of 
the Brotherhood of Teamsters, has, at the request 
of the Federal Government, gone to Chicago to 
mediate in a case affecting 15,000 members of or- 
ganized workers in that city. The matter con- 
cerns questions of jurisdiction and affiliation, and 
involves a number of difficult trade union matters. 

ee 
MOVIES’ BALL. 

The sixth annual Movies’ Ball will be held in 
the Exposition Auditorium Saturday evening, 
August 31st. As usual, the Movies’ Ball will be 
the event of the season, with many novel and 
attractive features. Mayor James Rolph and 
Miss Margarita Fisher, the movie queen, will 
lead the grand march. Supervisor Andrew J. 
Gallagher will be honorary floor manager, 

——— 

SUMMONED BY WAR LABOR BOARD. 

Governors of all States were asked by the 
War Labor Policies Board Tuesday to send rep- 
resentatives to Washington for a conference, 
September 30th to October 1st, on state and fed- 
eral co-operation in dealing with industrial prob- 
lems. Chairman Frankfurter notified the Gov- 
ernors that hereafter contracts of all govern- 
ment departments will contain clauses restrict- 
ing child and convict labor, Dr. A. C. Summers, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Commerce and In- 
dustry, has been designated to meet the state 
officials. 

i 
NEW WAGE SCALE FOR WAITERS. 

Waiters employed in so-called cash houses have 
recently reaffiliated with Waiters’ Union Local 
No. 30, and are seeking to improve their condi- 
tions. After their demands have received the re- 
quisite approval of the various higher bodies of 
labor, they will be presented to the various estab- 
lishments. They are endeavoring to secure the 
same conditions as prevail in other establish- 
ments operating under union conditions. 
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THE COAL MINERS 
WHY THIS ATTEMPT TO MAKE THEM THE GOAT? 


The assertion of the National Coal Operators’ Association that drunkenness 
has become so rampant among the Miners that only by war-time Prohi- 
bition can an adequate production of coal be insured, is being exploited 
by Dry newspapers throughout the country. If one is to believe what the 
Operators and these newspapers say, the Miners must be a bad lot. ° For 
a typical instance, the reader is referred to the following from the New 


York “Tribune” of July 13th: 


* * % 


the riotous prosperity that has come to the miners 
* 8 #& 


has made drinking the chief impediment to expansion 
of production. * * #* their effectiveness when they do work 
is greatly impaired, and they are kept in an unsound mental condi- 
tion, which makes them callous to appeals for their co-operation in 
the present emergency. 


The coal miners of America are today exhibiting only 60 per 
cent of an easily attained degree of efficiency. They rarely work 
more than thirty-five hours a week; many of them do not do better 
than twenty-one hours a week, and some are making as high as 


$300 to $500 a month. 

These newspapers are employing special writers to visit the mines, but in al- 
most every instance the latter base their articles upon what some em- 
ployer or preacher has told them. What the Miners themselves have to 
say apparently does not concern them. And the slandering and libeling 
of these workingmen goes on, with Dry agitators becoming more happy 
and more clamorous. 

But the Miners are making themselves heard in other directions. Meetings 
are being held wherever coal is dug, and the sources of these falsehoods 
are challenged to substantiate them. International and other officials of 
the United Mine Workers have resented, in statements appearing in these 
advertisements and elsewhere, these foul aspersions upon their members. 
These statements we recapitulate, as follows: 

International President Hayes: 


The Miners, despite a depletion of their forces as a result of the 
War, have greatly increased production during the past year 
* * * Prohibition advocates are taking advantage of the pres- 
ent emergency, * * * the Mine Workers of the country deep- 


ly resent their allegations that the use of beer is responsible for coal 
shortage. 


President Farrington, of the Illinois branch of the Mine Workers’ organiza- 
tion, added to his denial of the assertion of the Operators that he sup- 
ported their demand for Prohibition, that so far as Illinois was concerned, 
the use of beer, etc., in no wise hampered coal production. In a tele- 
gram to the United States Fuel Administrator, he upheld the [Illinois 
Miners as industrious and patriotic as the men employed in any other war 
industry. 

Secretary Nesbit, also of the Illinois Miners: 


When the Coal Operators’ Association attempt to lay the blame 
of coal shortage to the Miners because of booze, they are doing the 


very thing that may disturb the harmony that has existed in the coal 
industry for the past months. * * # 


Neglected and poorly equipped mines helped to cripple the 


output. * * * Safety appliances were neglected; the State 
mining laws were violated; * * * mine inspectors and Miners’ 


officials were continually after the coal companies to make them put 
their mines in workable condition. * * # 


We will dig the coal that is required to lick the Kaiser if the 
Coal Operators will do their part. * * * One satisfied man is 
worth a dozen disgruntled men in the coal mines or anywhere else. 


But there must be some reason for the Operators so suddenly becoming beat- 
ers of the Prohibition drum. Do they fear that after so much blundering 
and blithering Uncle Sam may take over their mines? 

“Stop thief!’’ yells the fleeing pickpocket, hoping to divert attention from 
himself. | 

““The Miners did it, Uncle Sam!" yell the Operators. ‘We haven't done any- 
thing. Just take their beer away, but leave us our mines (and our wine 
cellars), and everything will be all right.” 


(Y-11) (Advertisement by Labor's Emergency Liberty League.) 
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Synopsis of Minutes of August 16, 1918. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., by Presi- 
dent Haggerty. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed. 

Credentials — Bricklayers—Edward Watson, 
vice Sydney Hunn. Shipyard Laborers—Wm. R. 
Webber, vice Geo. Lang. Delegates seated. 

Communications — Filed — From Carpenters 
No. 483, notifying Council that 47 of its members 
had joined the colors. From Ice Wagon Drivers, 
Cooks, Bakery Wagon Drivers, Car Repairers, 
enclosing donations for the victims of the Visi- 
tacion car wreck, From Musicians’ Union, with 
reference to the unfair attitude of the Home 
Guard Band. From the American Federation of 
Labor, relative to the French Commission. 

Referred to Executive Committee—Wage scale 
and agreement of the Retail Clerks’ Union. From 
the Tannery Workers No. 72 and Leather Work- 
ers No. 57, with reference to the Trunk Workers. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee — 
From Barbers, Bakery Wagon Drivers, Grocery 
Clerks, Shoe Clerks, Retail Clerks and Bakers, 
submitting an ordinance prohibiting the transac- 
tion of business on Sundays. 

Referred to Labor Day—From Varnishers and 
Polishers, Granite Cutters, Stage Employees, Bill 
Posters, Tannery Workers and Sugar Workers, 
with reference to participating in the Labor Day 
parade. 

Referred to Organizing Committee—From 
Shoe Repairers, application for a charter. 

Resolutions—Were submitted by Delegates 
Murphy No. 1, and O’Connell No. 2, expressing 
heartfelt sorrow at the death of Albert Metin, 
member of the French Commission. Moved that, 
the resolution be adopted; carried. 

Whereas, This Council.has been. informed of 
the untimely death of Mr. Albert Metin, leader of 


tthe French economic and military mission to Aus- 


tralia; and 

Whereas, Mr. Metin was recognized as a doer 
and thinker for the working people of France; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we deplore the untimely death 
of Mr. Metin and extend our condolence to the 
remaining members of the mission; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the mission and to the press. 

Whereas, France and the cause of humanity 
have lost a trusted and faithful servant through 
the sudden death in San Francisco of Albert 
Metin, former minister of labor in France and 
leader of the French economic and military mis- 
sion travelling through America on its way to 
Australia; and 

Whereas, Mr. Metin had accepted an invitation 
to address the delegates of San Francisco Labor 
Council, and, according to the word of his be- 
reaved colleagues, anticipated with keen interest 
and pleasure such an opportunity to convey to us 
greetings from labor and the people of bleeding 
and beloved France; and 

Whereas, Though we feel deeply the loss of 
not meeting such a distinguished and noble repre- 
sentative of France, we still more keenly appre- 
ciate the great loss occasioned to his own people, 
family and friends, through his unexpected taking 
away; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the San Francisco Labor Council 
in meeting assembled this 16th day of August, 
1918, that we hereby express heartfelt sorrow at 
the death of Albert Metin; that we tender our 
sympathy and condolence to his French col- 
leagues, his family and friends; and that, in so do- 
ing, we renew our fealty to the principles for 
which the allies in this war for freedom and 
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democracy are fighting, determined to keep on 
fighting and remain true to the end. 

Resolutions—Were submitted by Delegate 
Johnson, requesting the Board of Supervisors 
and the City Planning Committee, to change the 
names of certain streets in San Francisco. Moved 
that the resolutions be endorsed; carried. 

The resolutions read: 

Whereas, The United States has joined in the 
world war for democracy, a war in which our 
sons and brothers are now fighting on the fields 
of France, companions in arms with the heroic 
French soldiers, and in many cases acting under 
the command of the skilled veteran officers of the 
French army; all of them under the supreme lead- 
ership of Marshal Foch, the Frenchman who is 
commander-in-chief of the allied armies battling 
against Germany; and 

Whereas, The French nation, realizing the zeal 
and courage of the American people and the 
American troops in crossing the ocean to fight 
with the French on French soil, have named one 
of their most magnificent boulevards Avenue du 
President Wilson (Avenue of President Wilson), 
as an expression of their appreciation of Amer- 
ican efforts; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the San Francisco Labor Council, 
that it urge the Board of Supervisors and the City 
Planning Commission to change the name of 
certain streets in San Francisco to bear the names 
of distinguished officers in the French army. 

Reports of Unions—Barbers—Requested a de- 
mand for the union shop card; men still on strike. 


Leather Workers—Will parade on Labor Day.’ 


Street Carmen—Donated $87.40 for the victims of 
car accident. Cracker Bakers—Donated $10 for 
the victims of car accident. Stereotypers and 
Electrotypers—Have presented wage scale to 
publishers. Waiters—Donated $10 to victims of 
car accident; Tait’s, Portola, Techau, States, are 
not employing union men. Bakers—Requested a 
demand for union label bread. Moving Picture 
Operators—Reported that the Edison Theatre 
and Colonial are not using label; requested dele- 
gates to refrain from patronizing said theatres. 

The chair introduced Bro. Joseph Iffland, In- 
ternational Secretary of Bakers’ Union, who ad- 
dressed the Council on the glories of California 
as he found them and gave a resume of the con- 
ditions in the Bakery trade. 

The chair introduced Mr. P. Thomsen, Secre- 
tary of the Federated Trades Unions of the De- 
partment of the Seine, of France, and member of 
the French Mission to Australia, who addressed 
the Council expressing the gratitude of labor of 
France for the assistance rendered by the Amer- 
ican people in the struggle now going on in 
Europe. 

Executive Committee — Recommended en- 
dorsement of the wage scale of the Automobile- 
Carriage Painters, subject to the approval of its 
International Union. Recommended declaration 
of intention to levy a boycott on the shoe store 
of E. Isenberg, 2592 Mission St. The matter of 
the wage scale of Ladies’ Garment Workers was 
laid over awaiting a conference to be had with the 
employers. In the matter of the Chauffeurs’ 
Union, your committee advised them as to what 
course to pursue with reference to the split shift. 
Moved to levy a boycott; amendment—to re-refer 
to executive committee with instructions to re- 
port next Friday evening; amendment to amend- 
ment—that California Taxi Co., be given until 
next Monday evening to sign with the Chauffeurs’ 
Union or Executive Committee be instructed to 
levy boycott. The motion and amendments were 
lost as it takes a three-fourths vote to carry. 
Moved to reconsider vote on question of refer- 
ence to Executive Committee; carried. Moved to 
re-refer the matter to the Executive Committee; 
carried. 

The report of the Executive Committee con- 
curred in. 


Auditing Committee — Reported favorably on 
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® O’FARRELL STREET 
rphesn GATES EVERY DAT 


Week Beginning THIS SUNDAY Afternoon 


A SPLENDID VAUDEVILLE BILL _ 
NSTANCEH CRAWLEY and ARTH 

MAUDD 7: Thomas Shelly Sutton’s Dramatic 
Playlet “The Actress and the Critic’; TOTO, 
the World’s Greatest Clown; MILT COLLINS 
in “The Patriot”; Retained for One Week 
More by General Demand, 319th ENGINEERS 
BAND, All Californians, Mostly San Fran- 
Gecgramines Hand, Leader, Lieut. Jean 0. 
Programme; Band ler, leut. Je fe 
Ai Billi pases “LEVITATION” with 
Pref. 7 +d und gta RAY FERN & MAR- 


AND WHITE, aLaueks, Tricks and Music.” 
OFFICIAL WAR REVUE. 
NINGHAM, the Comedienne Extraordinary, 
in New and Exclusive Songs. 


Evening Prices, 10c, 25c, 60c, 75c and $1.00. 

Matinee Prices (except Saturdays, Sundays 
and Holidays), 10c, 25c, 50c. 
PHONE DOUGLAS 70 


# 


Phone Market 5725 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 
FLORAL ARTISTS 


Faneral Werk a Speclaity—Loweet Prices 
2001 Sixtecath St., Near Valencia San Francisco 


Your Next Hat Sir! 


BE SURE IT’S A 


BERTILLION 


They’re Union Made 


Bertillion Leading Hatter 
745 MARKET STREET 


Bet. 3d and 4th Streets, opposite Grant Avenue 


CARHARTT 
OVERALLS 


FIRST IN THE 
HEARTS OF TRUE 


UNION MEN 


Factory: Fourth and Mission Sts.,San Francisco 


The San Francisco Savings 
and Loan Society 


Savings Commercial 
526 OALIFORNIA 8T., SAN FRANCISCO, 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco 


Mission Branch, Mission and 21st Sts. 


Park-Presidio District Branch, Clement and 
Seventh Ave. 


Haight St. Branch, Haight and Belvedere Sts. 


JUNE 30, 1918 
Ammets 2 cccccccsccccccesccee s -B59,397,625.20 
Deposits . ...-ccscccccesecesees 55,775,507.86 
Reserve and Contingent Funds. 2,286,030.34 
Employees’ Pension Fund ...... 284,897.17 


OFFICERS 


John A. Buck, President; Geo. Tourny, 
Vice-Pres. and Manager; A. H.R. Schmidt, 
Vice-Pres. and Cashier; E. T. Kruse, Vice- 
President; William Herrmann, Assistant 
Cashier; ‘a. HL Muller, Secretary; Wm. D. 
Newhouse, Assistant Secretary; Goodfellow, 
Eells, Moore & Orrick, General Attorneys. 

Board RY ee one A. Buck, oan 
Tourny, BD. Kruse, A. H. R. Schmidt, N. 
Walter, Hugh Goodfellow, A. Haas, E. N. N. van 
Bergen, Robert Dollar. 
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<ul bis and ware were orlodd divs | GO Welees Ho bills and warrants were ordered drawn for 
same, 

Labor Day Committee—The minutes of the io 
bor Day Committee were read and approved. (See 
Labor Day program in “Labor Clarion”). The 
unions in the Miscellaneous Division have drawn 
for places in the parade as follows: 

1, Cracker Packers; 2, Leather Workers; 3, 
Waiters; 4, Boot aad Shoe Workers; 5, Bottle 
Caners; 6, Street Carmen; 7, Federal Employees; 
8, Postoffice Clerks; 9, Cooks Helpers; 10, Eleva- 
tor Conductors; 11, Coopers; 12, Retail Clerks; 
13, Cooks; 14, Letter Carriers; 15, Sail Makers; 
16, Paste Makers; 17, Grocery Clerks; 18, Car Re- 
pairers; 19, ‘Astto Painters; 20, Ice Wagon Driv- 
ers; 21, Box Makers; 22, Carpenters No. 483; 23, 
Cracker Bakers; 24, Barbers; 25, Tailors; 26, 
Auto Bus Operators; 27, Rammermen, Pavers, 
Asphalt Workers; 28, Cap Makers; 29, Uphol- 
sterers; 30, Gas Workers; 31, Cemetery Workers; 
32, Telegraphers; 33, Glass Bottle Blowers; 34, 
Butchers No. 508; 35, Waitresses; 36, Hartera: 37, 
Cigar Makers; 38, Horseshoers; 39, Garment Cut- 
ters; 40 Laundry Workers; 41, Water Workers; 
42, Granite Cutters; 43, Dredgermen; 44, Baggage 
Messengers; 45, Sugar Workers; 46, Ship Clerks. 

Receipts—$553.25; donations, $366.20. 
ses—$182.80, 

Adjourned at 11:30 p. m. 

Fraternally yours, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 
——____ 

SUGAR WASTE IN COFFEE AND TEA. 

The following bulletin was among the most 
forceful and effective bits of conservation propa- 
ganda’ at the New York Food Show last month. 


It was put out by the National Sugar Refining 
Co. of New Jersey. 


“Save the waste! 
“100 million cups of coffee used daily in the 
United States. 


“70 million cups tea used daily in United 
States. 


“170 million cups tea and coffee. 

“If even an average of half a teaspoonful of 
sugar per cup is left undissolved at the bottom 
of cups of tea and coffee, the waste would be 
1,700,000 pounds of sugar daily! 

“Stir your sugar until it dissolves! It’s esti- 
mated that one-third to one- half of all sugars 
used in homes is used in tea and coffee. Think 


it over—how is it in your home? Isn’t there a 
chance for saving?” 


Expen- 
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HAYES REBUKES STATE MINE CHIEF. 

Frank J. Hayes, International President of the 
United Mine Workers of America, has scathingly 
rebuked S. E. Button, chief of the State depart- 
ment of mines and mining of Pennsylvania. 

Talking to a gathering of United Mine Work- 
ers and other citizens, President Hayes declared 
the statement of Mine Chief Button, that anthra- 
cite production has been reduced through intem- 
perate habits of the miners, was the basest insult 
he ever had heard or read of as coming from a 
State official. As evidence, President Hayes point- 
ed to the fact that with 35,000 men less in the 
anthracite field than during the same period six- 
teen months ago, anthracite production had been 
increased. He declared if Button should safeguard 
the miners in demanding better ventilation and 
more ideal working conditions he would accom- 
plish more good. 

President Hayes added he could prove that less 
beer is consumed at present in the coal- -region 


VOTE FOR 


WILL C. WOOD 


STATE COMMISSIONER OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


FOR 


SPR a ere eee ee 


towns than at any time within the last quarter 
century. He urged men of the Shamokin region 
to begin circulation of petitions calling upon 
Governor Brumbaugh to oust Button from office. 
—Philadelphia “Public Ledger” 
ee eee 
PRESIDENT VISITING CITY. 

J. F. Brock, international president of the 
Laundry Workers’ Union, has been in the city 
for the past few days. President Brock an- 
nounces that there is an election going on at the 
present time for international officers and that 
at last accounts he was over 4000 votes ahead of 
his nearest competitor. 

—— eS. 

The man who extracts the full measure of 
joy out of life is the one who always gives more 
than he expects; sometimes spends more than he 
can afford and ocasionally loves more than is 
wise. 


Li 
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State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Se ee ee Se ene 
Author of the law providing high school textbooks free after 1920, 


and optionally free before that year. 


A STRONG SUPPORTER OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


His policies endorsed by labor leaders generally, such as George A. 
Tracy, Paul Scharrenberg, John O’Connell and | Mullen. 


If Labor’s vote is to count, 


it must be cast. 


Do not fail to vote for 


ROLPH FOR GOVERNOR 


on August 27th 
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Alex Dijeau 
W. A. Belard 


Y Scat a of Waa ors, 
James C. Dewey 
George W. Lerond 
Mike Fogel 
George Price 
Bela Spiller 
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Board Meeting, August 20, 1918. 
Minutes of previous meeting approved as read. 
President Weber, presiding. 

Minutes of special meeting approved as read. 
Transfer deposited: J. Bamford, trombone, 
92, Santa Rosa; Harry Levy, drums, 12, Sacra- 
mento; Chester E. Platt, trombone, 12, Sacra- 
mento; Jess L. Bennett, piano, 241, Butte, Mont. 
Resigned: C. D. Bethel. 


Dues and assessments for the third quarter, 
amounting to $2.75, are now due and payable. 


“Marine Band Competition.” 

It was the intention of the Secretary to present 
to the membership the complete story of pro- 
tests and replies to date regarding the Marine 
Band situation in this issue of the “Clarion” but 
the press of other business has been so great that 
he has not found it possible to get it ready. 
He will try, however, to have it in shape for 
next week’s issue. 


Popular Music for the Soldiers. 

This office is in receipt of a letter from Miss 
May Sinsheimer, chairman of the music commit- 
tee of the S. F. War Camp Community Service, 
in which she asks the members of this union to 
donate to her committee to be distributed to the 
soldiers any and all music of any nature that 
they are able to spare. Miss Sinsheimer says 
there is a great demand for music, particularly 
in the popular line. Miss Sinsheimer can be 
reached at Room 1058 Phelan Bldg., and her 
telephone number is Garfield 1877. 


An Appreciation. 

The following article is from the pen of Sig 
Blumann and we are glad to publish it here be- 
cause every word said of the subject is true. For 
the benefit of some of our members who may fail 
to recognize the name it should be stated that 
James Jay Jerome was formerly known as Van 
Hovenberg. His services to this organization 
have been of very great value to us and the mem- 
bership at this time have an opportunity to repay 
him in a small measure for the manifest good 
he has done: 

Distinction Outside the Profession. 

Probably no body of men other than the Mu- 
sicians’ Union can boast of so large a number of 
individuals who have attained to high places in 
other professions. Looking backwards to a pe- 
riod over a quarter of a century ago when we 
were at best tolerated as an erratic, irresponsible 
class, sometimes improvident as well, to these 
times when we number as members representa- 
tives to legislative, executive, and judicial bodies, 
it is with pardonable pride that we rally every 
energy, and unite our efforts to help an aspiring 
brother member to attain his ambitions. In fact 
his honors, gained, revert in a measure to our- 
selves. 

James J. Jerome has been one of us for many 
years. His friends are naturally his most ardent 
advocates and even his most casual acquaint- 
ances must be impressed by his personality, his 
reputation, and his record, to being workers on 
his behalf. 

As a delegate to the Labor Council for over 
ten years, as present vice-president of the Ala- 
meda County branch of the Musicians’ Union, 
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Musicians’ Union Local No. 6 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE FOR THE UNION 
Clarence H. King and Albert A. Greenbaum. 


he needs no further introduction here. But our 
union has grown since the time when Jerome 
was most. active as a pianist, and to the present 
membership of over a thousand, it may be per- 
mitted to bring him to notice with these few 
brief words, 

Briefly then, he has practiced law in Alameda 
County for over 17 years, is descended of a 
lawyer of distinction, and has been successfully 
connected with some of the most difficult and 
prominent legal actions in these parts. Person- 
ally he is cordial, unassuming, and ever ready 
to be of help to his brother labor men. This is 
not a claim but a substantiated fact. His legal 
standing is, of course, better known to that pro- 
fession. And amongst lawyers he is respected 
highly. 

At this critical period when affiliated labor 
bodies are establishing their right to recognition 
as powers in the government by proving their 
majority in numbers, and priority as producers 
of national strength and prosperity, it is essential 
that we vote for such as-come from our own 
ranks. 

Therefore, as being a loyal labor union man, 
as being an able musician amongst musicians, as 
being an eminent lawyer amongst lawyers, as a 
wholesouled man and lover of his kind, as being 
of proven honor and ability, a man of family, 
and one of us, do not neglect to vote for James 
J. Jerome for Superior Judge of Alameda County. 


More Political “Dope.” 

Attention is called to the fact that Dan P. 
Regan, formerly State Senator, is again seeking 
that position. Dan Regan has been for a num- 
ber of years the secretary of the Bartenders’ 
Union and is also at this time connected with 
the Trades Union Liberty League. He has been 
a staunch, consistent friend of this organization 
at all times and it is to be hoped that every mem- 
ber of the organization will remember Mr. Regan 
at the primaries. A vote for Mr. Regan not only 
serves a good friend but is a blow to the chances 
of an opponent whose labor record is anything 
but good. 


Congressmen Kahn and Nolan. 
Congressmen Kahn and Nolan are again can- 
didates for re-election, and while they have no 
opposition, members should not fail to vote for 
them as they are both staunch friends of the 
professional musician. 


Labor Day Participation. 
Plans are rapidly maturing for the participa- 
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Remember He’s Able (ABEL) 
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Musicians’ Union—66 Halght Street.. 
A Aly (| OD President 
Arthur Morey cece ceeen ere eur neon en vena ssvnseaee Vice-President 
Te Ss. “AGRI oa ieee .-.-.Business Representative 
A. A. Greenbaum............. awen-eve-eesRecording Secretary 
Clarence H. King... -Financial Secretary-Treasurer 

Office Hours, 12 to 3 p. m. Telephone Park 84. 
Be Se Leen a een neee nano eveeeneensneee vee GT GORNt-at-ArMS 

General Assembly Hall. Telephone Park 85. 

Park 128. 11 a, m. to 6 p. m. 
Oakland Branch. 
George BE, Willbam seas eeceeeennceeew secre screened Secretary 
LN. Ritsau—................ Business Representative 
Office Hours, 12:30 to 2:30 p. m. Phone Oakland 2547. 
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tion.of the Theatrical Federation in the Labor 
Day parade. The Theatrical Federation will head 
the second division and the Musicians’ Union has 
the place of honor in that division. The date 
of the parade is Monday, September 2d, and the 
time of reporting 10 a. m., on the southeast cor- 
ner of Steuart and Market streets. The Federa- 
tion will be headed by a band and has already 
ordered a beautiful banner to be carried. The 
parade will not be a long one. Members who are 
not employed must parade on penalty of a $2.50 
fine. It is understood, gf course, that acute 
physical disability will be an excuse for not 
marching. 


Tanforan Park Classified. 

Members will take notice that Tanforan Park 
has been classified for 8 men, brass or string, on 
Sundays and holidays, and 8 men brass or 6 men 
string on week days. 


Shellmound Park. 

For the last three Sundays in October and the 
closing weeks of November, picnics at Shell. 
mound Park may be contracted for with 8 men. 
This is the same ruling as has obtained in pre- 
vious years, A, A. G. 


Changes of Address. 

Dickes, E. C., 327 22d Ave. 

Eilerts, Luther S., Burnett Apts., 815 O’Farrell 
St. Tel. Franklin 4296. 

Fabello, Phillip, 5231 Coronado Ave., 
Tel. Piedmont 1770. 

Fuhrer, C. W., Savoy Hotel, 15th and Jefferson, 
Oakland. Tel. Lakeside 2960. 

Hopkins, Edw. C., St. Raphael Hotel, 60 7th St. 

Moreida, R., 3974 25th St. 

Morris, Chas. M., 1042-A Montgomery St. 

Phillips, Harold M., U. S. S. B. T. S. “Iris,” care 
Army St. Dock. 


Oakland. 


Tillmany, J. & N., 693 O’Farrell St. Tel. Frank- 
lin 6041. 
Walker, J. Tel. Park 1312. 


Wenzel, L. W., Sequoia Hotel. Tel. Franklin 481. 
ee eee 
JOHN T. McGINLEY DEAD. 

John T. McGinley, organizer for the Interna- 
tional Union of the Culinary Crafts, died last 
Thursday morning at St. Luke’s Hospital in this 
city, after a long illness. The funeral will be held 
on Saturday morning from the undertaking par- 
lors of D. I. Kenny at 10 o’clock. Mc Ginley has 
been in California for about two years in the 
interest of his union, and has made a host of 
friends who will mourn his untimely death. 


VOTE FOR AN ABLE (ABEL) JUDGE 
FEARLESS 


INDEPENDENT 
ELECT 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE 
Primary Election, August 27, 1918 


| 
RICHARD ABEL | 
| 
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Union Made Hats 


ELECT A. L. 


FOURTNER 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE 


18 Years Member of Musicians’ Union, Local No. 6 


$3 $4 $5 = }}- 


3051 Sixteenth St. Betwgen_ Mission 


and Valencia Sts. 


Delegate to California State Federation of Labor 


Attorney for Musicians’ Union 
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JOINT ACCOUNTS 


This Bank will open accounts in the 
name of two individuals, for in- 
stance, man and wife, either of 
whom may deposit money for, or 
draw against the account. 


<< @: 
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Ré-Elect J. J. CROWLEY (Present Incumbent) 


STATE SENATOR 221 Senatorial District 


Author of Bill creating State Hospital for the cure and treatment 
of tubercular patients. 

Author of Bill creating State Hospital for the cure of inebriates and 
drug fiends. 

In favor of San Francisco owning and controlling its own harbor. 

Endorsed by the Civic League of Improvement Clubs and Associ- 
ations. 


Daniel Murphy, President, and Paul Scharrenberg, Secretary of the 
State Federation of Labor, say that Senator Crowley’s record for 
Labor is excellent. Regular Republican County Committee Nominee. 
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HUMBOLDT SAVINGS BANK 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 
783 Market St., near Fourth, San Francisco 
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THOS J. 


CODE 


STATE BOARD OF EQUALIZATION 
Ist DISTRICT 


Pv | THE BRAND 
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DRAPERIES BEDDING 
on the 
Easiest Terms 
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OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 Market Street, Above Sixth 


We give and redeem American Trading 
Stamps. 


Trade Mark 


QhOnOn OOO 000008888 O POOR OM EMM EMONENOMOMO OOOO, 
Phone Market 3285 P. BENEDETTI,..Manager 


UNION FLORIST i 


Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 
Funeral Work a Specialty at Lowest Prices 
Orders Promptly Attended to 
3617 SIXTEENTH STREET NEAR MISSION STREET 


arn te nee Te | 
Square Deal 
Godeau Funeral Service 


A San Francisco firm using California ma- 
terials and employing San Franciscans—a 
friend to the laboring man when he needs a 
friend. Independent of the Trust. 


SAVES YOU ONE-HALF TRUST PRICES 


Julius S. Godeau 


Undertaker and Embalmer 
41 VAN NESS AVE, PHONE MARKET 711 


JUST TURN THE TAP--THAT’S ALL 


It's good to get up in the morning, turn the faucet in the lavatory, 
and find the water running hot. Your morning toilet is at once a pleasure and 
your day has a flying start. No waiting—no work—no dirt. 


: 
; 
: 
| 
AUTOMATIC GAS WATER HEATER A BOON TO THE HOUSEHOLD 


Merely turning a tap lights the burners of the Automatic Heater, and 
you have running hot water instantly, enough for a hand wash or a bath— 
just as you wish. Another twist of the handle stops the water and turns off 
the gas. Your expense ceases immediately. 


THE MOST CONVENIENT AND EFFICIENT OF ALL 
HOUSEHOLD COMFORTS. 
You can have one in your home for a small payment down. Ask 
your dealer about the plan that is placing so many throughout the homes in 


California. If your prefer, ASK US, 


Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
445 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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SOCIALIST PARTY AND THE WAR. 

The Socialist Party from its national office, 
Chicago, IIl., has issued the following statement 
of its purposes and beliefs on war questions: 

“We endorse unreservedly the peace peceratt 
of the Russian Bolshevist government. 

“We emphatically deny that it is necessary for 
the people of the United States to spill their blood 
and waste their treasure to rearrange the map of 
Europe. If rearrangement is necessary, it can be 
more speedily and more effectively accomplished 
by the peace conference. 

“The present situation demands more than the 


“mere statement of war aims or peace terms. An 


agreement to enter into peace negotiations is now 
imperative. 

“We earnestly urge you to recognize officially 
the present Russian Government and to accept its 
invitation to take part in the peace conference of 
the Russian and the central powers. We also 
urge you to make every effort to secure the par- 
ticipation of the allies in the conference. This is 
the road to peace.” 

The foregoing appeal is dated February 9, 1918, 
and addressed to the President and Congress of 
the United States. 

Ten days after this appeal the Russian Bol- 
sheviki Government capitulated and surrendered 
to Germany. We find Lenine February 23, 1918, 
announcing to his brother Bolshevists that— 

“We are compelled to submit to.a distressing 
peace. Their knees are on our chest and our po- 
sition is hopeless.” 

The Chicago appeal is signed by Morris Hill- 
quit, Victor L. Berger, and others of the national 
executive committee. 

June 30, 1918, the Socialist Party of New York 
State held its annual convention. Morris Hill- 
quit, addressing that body, said: 

“The crisis in Russia marked the birth of a new 
proletarian republic. The first in the history of 
the world.” 

He referred to the I. W. W. defendants in Chi- 
cago trials, and said he was asked while there “if 
it were true that the Socialist Party was support- 
ing the I. W. W.” I pleaded guilty and promised 
that “the Socialists would stand behind the I. W. 
W. men with all their hearts and souls.” 

The proletarian Russian Republic, acting 
through the Soviets, accepted peace terms and 
and sent delegates to Brest-Litovsk. Under this 
peace Germany has disintegrated Russia, de- 
stroyed its Government, occupied territory, and 
subjugated its people from the German frontier 
to the Arctic Circle. 

The decree issued by the executive committee 
of the Russian Soviet recently declares: 

“All State loans concluded by the governments 
of the Russian landlords and Russian bourgeoise 
enumerated in a special list are hereby repudiated 
as from December 14, 1917. The December cou- 
pons of these loans are not paid. All foreign 
loans, without exception, are absolutely repu- 
diated; short-term liabilities and treasury bonds 
remain in force; poorer citizens who hold State 
bonds of internal loans to amount of not more 
than 10,000 rubles nominal will receive in ex- 
change certificates made out in their name of a 
new loan of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet 
Republic; the Soviets in agreement with the local 
economic councils appoint committees to deter- 
mine what citizens are to be regarded as poor. 
These committees have the right to annul all sav- 
ings not acquired by personal labor.” 

ee ee 
REQUESTS NAME CHANGES. 

The San Francisco Labor Council at its meet- 
ing last Friday night adopted resolutions -asking 
the Board of Supervisors to rename the streets 
of the city bearing names of German derivation 
with the names of famous French soldiers. 

———— Se 
Architecture is frozen music.—Schilling. 
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WHAT IS.THIS WE SEE HERE? 
The “Workers’ Liberty Defense League,” 
which does not represent the workers, is not 
fighting for Liberty and is not a league, has held 
a conference in which orators of various types 
spent much time in bewailing what it termed a 
passing of the workers’ rights at home. 
This precious league is angry at “wholesale and 
unfounded prosecutions,” under the Espionage 
Act and rails at all other attempts to bring pro- | 
German propagandists to the end of their mis- 
chievous ways. 
Recently, according to representatives of the 
American Alliance for Labor and Democracy, 
labor officials in Detroit stated that a man claim- 
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on a propaganda of criticism of the United States 
Government, is merely another name for the col- 
lection of pacifists, pro-Germans and irreconcil- 
ables who composed the notorious and now de- 
funct People’s Council. All that is necessary to 
say is that if the working people understand what 
this new organization is they will attend to the 
route it shall travel. No organization that does 
not help America win the war can claim to be 
defending ‘liberty and get away with it. 
SS es 


VISITACION ACCIDENT SUITS. 

Eighteen more suits for damages were filed 
this week against the United Railroads on ac- 
count of the Visitacion street car wreck. The 
ing to represent this alleged league appeared in | suits, brought by Attorneys Elmer E. Robinson, 
Detroit asking Detroit labor to endorse the al- | Fabian Brown and H. M. Anthony, ask for an 
leged league and to contribute money to it, stat- | aggregate sum of $45,389. Five suits were 
ing that the New York Central Federated Union | brought previously for $350,000 damages. The 
had voted its endorsement of the organization. | entertainment at the Exposition Auditorium last 
According to the Alliance, Secretary Bohm of the | Saturday was in all respects a huge success. 
New York Central Federated Unions denies that ——_o>___—_- 
any such endorsement was ever voted, or is Hope is a chain of iron which holds a man to 
likely to be. a woman’s side—gratitude a silken thread a mil- 
As far as can be learned, the “ Workers’ Liber- | lion miles long which permits him to wander at 
ty Defense League,” which is attempting to carry | will. 


Y Minnesota Labor Not Dry 
STATE BODY NAILS LIE 


For ways that are dark and tricks that are vain, Bret Harte’s Chinaman 
would need to ‘‘step on his gas’ to hold his own with the professional 
Prohibitionist. Granite-like must be that fact or set of facts which this 
gentleman can not twist into an indorsement of himself or his work. 


What boots it if a State Federation or other labor body protests against 
Prohibition, as they are doing one after another? This Sam Slick 
will overlook no opportunity, through his more or less intimate con- 
nection with news agencies, brazenly to misrepresent one or more of 
these as indorsing Prohibition, knowing full well that give Falsehood 

ee a start, Truth may not overtake it until it has done its foul work. 


The latest instance to have come to our attention was in the form of a dis- 
patch which appeared in the daily newspapers of the country a week 
or two ago, stating that the Minnesota State Federation of Labor had 
declared for Prohibition. Not being in a position to have the truth ob- 
tain such wide publicity as was given the falsehood, we take this means 
of placing the facts before the readers of the ‘Labor Clarion,”’ quoting 
the following telegram to Secretary Proebstle, of the Brewery Work- 
men: 


St. Paul, Minn., July 29, 1918. 
Jos. Proebstle, 
Secretary Brewery Workmen's International Union, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Minnesota State Federation of Labor has not adopted any 
resolution favoring Prohibition. We stand exactly where we stood 
at the Winona convention—absolutely opposed to this kind of leg- 
islation. 


(Signed) G. W. LAWSON, Secretary. 


He Moral: Whenever you read these days that this or that labor organization has 
declared for Prohibition, take it with a grain of salt until it has been 
verified through a labor source. 


The tremendous number of protests being made by labor unions 
and by individual workers throughout the country has made the Drys 
desperate and will doubtless further incline them to outdo Harte’s 
Chinaman. 


(Advertisement by Labor's Emergency Liberty League) ; i 
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CALIFORNIA’S TT 
WAR GOVERNOR |. 


WM. D. STEPHENS | | 


‘‘*HEEP HIM ON THE JOB’’ 


HIS LABOR RECORD 
National Legislative and Juformation Burean | 


| BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 
BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN AND ENGINEMEN 
ORDER OF RAILWAY CONDUCTORS 

| BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN 


Washington, B.C. april 15, 1916. 


LABOR RECORD 
oF 
| HON. WILLIAM D. STEPHENS ae 
| eeoereeteeneneeeeeee ere ecer eee eee eee eee eer esce . 4 
10th District California. Pr: sive Republican. Served 62nd, 63rd, and 64th. \ 
Be a 
| Ley is ema Pee eee eR. | ae i 
| 3-28-12 Phosphorus Match Tax Yea Favored { 
‘ 4-2-12 Children's Bureau ® ® i 
| 5-13-12 Popular Election of Senators Me is 
$-14-12 Injunction Limitation (Clayton Bill) Nay . 
T-1l-12 Contempt of Court Regulation Yea ie! 
2-19-13 Immigration Bill (after veto by Taft) - Strongly urged ; 
3-1-13 Workmen's Compensation (8. 5382) * s (3 i 
3-4-13 “Anti-trust” Exemption (after veto by Taft) bag Favored i 
2-4-19 To recommit Immigration Bill and strike bd } 
@ut literacy test Ney Opposed i 
204-14 Immigration Bill Yea Urged 
3<4-14 Convict made goods 2 Favored 4 
4-17-14 Increased Appropriation, Children's Bureau = id # ' 
65014 Clayton Bill Not Voting e Paired : 
10-8214 To concur in Conf. Report on Clayten Bill . ® be i 
1-15-15 Conference Report (Immigration Bill) Yea ° 
2-4-15 Immigration Bill (ever veto) ss! ‘ 
2-15-15 Child Labor Bill bad 2 
222-16 Child Labor Bill a S 
3-30-16 Immigration Bill, to strike out literacy 
test Ney Opposed | { 
| 3230216 Immigration Bill Tea Favored : 
6-22-16 To prohibit time measuring and benus systens * 8 
# Paired. Absent by order ef the House to inspect Annapolis. 
ee a : 
| The foregeing is a cepy ef the digest ef the voting recosd in Cengress of 4 } 
Hon. William D. Stephens, as it is compiled frem the Congressional Record and ] 
| kept in this effice. ’ 
} . r j 
° ' 
| Ae Ge Co Be and Vice President, ; 
National Legislative Represents Butinend Legsshahiee Mpreonst- 
ative, B. of L. Be Beate Os Ree 


OL, Wlannena- LLU aber | | 


| vice President, 
| 
i 


Vice Preeident, ; ; 
National Legislative Represent~ National Legislative Represent- | 
ative, B. of L. Fe & B ative, B. of R. T. | ; 
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Honest — Fearless — Efficient 
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Selected by Roosevelt to prose- 
cute Oregon Land Fraud cases. 


Selected by President Wilson to. 
investigate Packers. | 


Why? : 
BECAUSE he can’t be bought! 


Be Sure to Vote at Primary, August 27th 


Warning to Democrats of California 


If by the division of the Democratic vote at the Primary Election, the REGISTERED REPUBLICAN 
should by any chance secure the Demociatic nomination and lose the Republican nomination, according to 
the Direct Primary Law, the Democratic party would be without a candidate. 


DEMOCRATS, WHY TAKE THE CHANCE OF LOSING YOUR VOTE AND ELIMINATING THE 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY? 


Francis J. Heney is a registered Democrat and the only candidate for Governor who campaigned for 
the election of Woodrow Wilson. \ 


; The selfish moneyed interests that fear Heney are spending money to disrupt and split the Democratic 
vote in the hope of preventing Heney from getting the Democratic nomination. 


The endorsements of President Wilson, Secretary Lane and Senator Phelan certainly refute all attacks 
upon Francis J. Heney. 


Let us stand together by the man who has fought for the principles which we represent. 


If He’s Good Enough for the President. He Is Good Enough for Me 


Heney was for Wilson in 1916, and did more than any other one 
man in the state to elect him; he is for him now and will be for 
his policies and the Democratic nominee in 1920. Why, then, should 
any Democrat jeopardize his party’s future by voting for Rolph? 


t 
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Pree rrr rrr et ttt etter 


Pres. Wilson’s Letter to Francis J. Heney 
August 8, 1918 “T am writing to oak you for the devoted 


and painstaking labor you gave to your 
work as Special Counsel of the Federal 
Trade Commission. It is hard, amidst my 
rushing days, to keep aware of how my 
friends come and go in Washington, or I 
should have asked the pleasure of seeing 
you before you left.” 

PREVIOUS LETTER 

“I must for the present content myself with 
writing you how proud I have been of your 
support and of the sense of strength it has 
given me to feel my association with men 
who, like yourself, have devoted their full 
energies to disinterested service to the great 
people whom we are trying to stand by and 
whose interests we are trying to advance in 


el ef arco Tom > 
Every Democratic Vote for Heney at the Primaries 
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You want to back up 
President Wilson. Is 
‘there any better way 
than to elect his friend 
Francis J. Heney? 


POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


LABOR’S CHOICE fa 
SUPERIOR JUDGE 


Judge Bradley V. Sargent 


ON HIS RECORD 


The Following Representative Labor Men Signed Nominating Petition: 


DANIEL P. HAGGERTY, 

President San Francisco Labor Council 
WM. T. BONSOR, 

Vice-President Labor Council 
J. J. McTIERNAN, 

Treasurer San Francisco Labor Council 
B. B. ROSENTHAL, 

President Upholsterers’ Union, Local 28 
M. S. MAXWELL, 

Business Agent Butcher Workers 
F. M. SANFORD, 

Secretary State Fed. of Butcher Workers 
M. E. DECKER, 

Secretary-Treasurer Milk Wagon Drivers 
JAMES W. MULLEN, 

Editor of *‘Labor Clarion” 
FRANK C. MILLER, 

Secretary Iron Trades Council 
SARAH S. HAGAN, 

President Garment Workers’ Union 
THEODORE JOHNSON, 

Legal Adviser S. F. Labor Council 
WM. P. McCABE, 

Superintendent Labor Temple 


DANIEL C. MURPHY, 

President California State Federation of Labor 
DENNIS FOLEY, 

Business Agent Stationary Firemen, Local 86 
R. W. BURTON, 

President Iron Trades Council 
F. J. McGOVERN, 

Business Agent Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union 
E. A. LEVY, 

Secretary Retail Shoe Clerks 
S. T. DIXON, 

Business Agent Chauffeurs’ Union 
JAS. J. KENNY, 

Secretary Steamfitters 
JAMES E. WILSON, 

Business Agent Brotherhood of Teamsters 
M. J. McGUIRE, 

Business Agent Boilermakers & Iron Shipbuilders 
A. J. ROGERS, 

Secretary Beer Bottlers’ Union 
L. J. MARTIN, 

Business Agent Bakery & Confectionery Workers 


12 YEARS EXPERIENCE ON THE SUPERIOR BENCH 
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(PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. | 


WeE CLOSE AT 9 O'CLOCK 
ON. SATURDAY NIGHTS 


y We have signed an AGREEMENT with Retail 
‘ Shoe Clerks’ Union, Local No. 410, to Close our 
Store on Saturday Nights at 9 P. M. instead of 
10 P. M., in order to give our clerks shorter 


It is Up to You Union Men to help the 
Union Clerks and Buy Before 9 O’Clock 
on Saturday Night. 
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TO ENLARGE PRESIDIO HOSPITAL. 

The Letterman General Hospital at the Pre- 
sidio has been selected as one of the sixteen 
army hospitals in the country for the reception 
of United States soldiers invalided home from 
European fronts and in need of physical and 
mental rehabilitation. As a consequence the fa- 
cilities of the institution will be doubled. Orders 
for the rehabilitation of patients provide for all 
medical and surgical attention; for mental treat- 
ment that will buoy them up in spirit, for amuse- 
ments and for instruction in many different trades 
cand occupations. No man will be discharged 
~until he has been given the full benefit. Class- 
‘rooms and a corps of instructors will be pro- 
wided. 
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TO AID FRENCH WOUNDED AND POOR. 

A sale of toys, laces and novelties made by 
wounded French soldiers and destitute women 
of France is going on at the French Toy and 
Novelty Shop, at 382 Sutter street. The purpose 
is to aid the wounded and destitute of France in 
their efforts to help themselves. Mr. Paul 
Thompson of the French Mission to Australia 
stated at a visit to the Labor Council that the 
French poor are suffering greatly by reason of 
lack of remunerative employment and the high 
cost of living, They are too proud to beg, and 
their more fortunate friends in America might 
assist many of them in a practical way by pa- 
tronizing this enterprise. 


Friday, August 23, 1918 
MINERS GIVE UP PICNICS. __ 


“~~ Picnies; County-fairs and- other public gather- 


ings are being abandoned by the coal miners of 
the country in the interests of increased coal 
production; according to ‘reports reaching the 
fuel administration. 

“In nearly every field,” says a statement issued 
by the administration, “the miners are united in 
consenting to make a sacrifice of many of their 
usual holidays and diversions. Wherever there 
seems to be a danger of taking men away from 
the vital task of mining more coal, the mine 
workers are doing their part by making the nec- 
essary sacrifice.’—Philadelphia “Evening Public 


Ledger.” e 

The union label on an article you purchase is 
the only assurance you can have that it is pro- 
duced by union labor. Protect yourself and your 
union conditions by buying nothing to which it is 
not attached. 


Yosemite Lager on 


Draught 
JOHN WIESE 


FINE WINES AND LIQUORS 
Strictly Union Conditions 


i 3096 16th St., above Mission San Francisco 


Phone Market 2355 


There are two kinds of whiskey 


OLD GILT EDGE 


WHISKEY 
And—well, what’s the use? 
Rye Bourbon 


a WILWAUKEE BREWERY’ 


WO ene ss OF SAN FRANCISCO 


WET CONTENTS 21 FLUID OUNCES 
‘em bauie BREWERYVS OWN BOTTLING. 


A GOOD WATCH 


Is as essential to a man or a 
weman as 


Good Eyesight Is 


and we can supply both accurate 
timekeepers with Our Guarantee 
and Fair Prices, without the Fancy 
Profits, and with 


EYEGLASSES 


That Will Fit You and Restore 
Your Youthful Vision. 


Send for Mail 
Order Catalog 


THE ALBERT $. 


Charge Accounts 


‘895 Marker Street 


JEWELERS, OPTICIANS, 
WATCHMAKERS 
DIAMOND MERCHANTS 


895 MARKET STREET Near Fifth 
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Issued every Friday 
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Always 
the Same 
Price 


$16 


Always 
Sweet 
Sixteen 
Smartness 


Wear the 
Sweet Sixteen Smile 


It never wears off. 

It comes with the wearing of Sweet Sixteen Styles. 
Thousands of smartly dressed Women and Misses are now wearing 
both the Sweet Sixteen smile and the garments 
responsible for it. 
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Sweet Sixteen Co. 


SUITS COATS DRESSES 


964 MARKET STREET :: SAN FRANCISCO 
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PUBLISHING, BADGES\% 
LAPEL BUTTONS, REGALIA / 
SOUVENIRS 


SPECIALTY | 
PRINTING _ |; 


Invitations, Menus 
Dance Programs 
Greeting Cards 


Union Label Water Marked Paper Always on Hand 
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766 MISSION ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEAR FOURTH 
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PERRIN 


AND OTHER 


GOOD 
GLOVES 


ARE SOLD BY 
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4000 TONS CAPACITY PER MONTH 


OPEN HEARTH FURNACES 


Bar Iron Steel Ingots 
Small Special Forging 
Shapes Ingots 


Structural Steel 


FABRICATING SHOP 1000 TONS MONTHLY 


Bar Steel 
Plates 
Angles 


Brass and Bronze Shop Shop 
Iron General Bolts, Rods, 
Castings Jobbing Rivets 


Chemical and Testing Laboratories, with Standard 
United States Equipment 


Judson Mfg. Company 


Office and Warehouses—San Francisco, Cal. 
Works at Emeryville, Oakland, Cal. 


H. E. BOTHIN, President 
W. L. BOOTH, Genl. Mer. 


W. T. SUMMERS, Vice-Pres. 
R. B. GIRDWOOD, Secretary 
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